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ABSTRACT ' 

Two questions are addressed:' (1) What are the 
motivational characteristics of a child who is most likely to achieve 
in school at an optimal level? and (2) What kind of educational 
environment fosters these characteristics? ^^""^gesting thjt 
external rewards and punishment can have negative long-termeftetfts 
on "achievement motivation is reviewed. A 5 discussion is giv*ir~6f 
theoretical and empirical work demonstrating that it is *rot 
reinforcement per se that influences children's behavior but beliefs 
about one's competencies, perceptions- of the cause of achievement 
outcomes, and values regarding achievement-related rewards that 
determine behavior. For maintaining high motivation in children the 
following strategies are recommended: (1) evaluating on a mastery 
rather than a normative standard; (2) minimizing sa Iient P^lic 
evidence of individual chi.ldrens' performance; (3 considering errors 
as a normal aspect of mastering new skills; and (4) providing 
opportunities" for all children to demonstrate competence in * 
activities valued by the teacher. Encouraging students to trust their 
own evaluations and to set reasonable goals and P"^ d J"f m g "ater 
autonomy in learning situations are suggested to help them develop 
independent, self-directed, learning strategies. (JD) 
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SUMMARY 



earning is an active process requiring consciou % and deliberate 
effort. Motivation to learn is therefore as necessary for learning to 
„ scur as is altitude. This paper takes the position that it is i,port„nt 
fr children to exert .axing, effort on academic tasks in the classroom 
« to be independent. self-directed Earners. Furthermore, strategies- 
us „l to motivate chiidren in school must not underline their functioning 
,„ ,„ 5 t-secondary educational programs or their desire to engage., n 
lining activities outside of "the dassrogm. Within the context of 
tr „« broad goais the paper addresses two guests: 1) What are the . 
Mt ,,ationa, characteristics of a child who is most>ikely to achieve in 
schooi at his or her optima, level; and.2) What kind of educational . 
environment fosters these motivational characteristics? 

The plications of two changes in traditional assumptions based on 
,^ning theory are discussed. First, evidence suggesting that externa, 
awards and punishments can have negative long-term effects on achieve- 

motivation is reviewed. Second, theoretica, and empirical work 
grating that it is not reinforcement per se the, influences cbUdren s 
a ,Hvior in achievement settings,, but beliefs about one^s competence,, 
perceptions of the cause.of achievement outcomes and vaiues regarding 
acnievement-related rewards that determine behavior. 
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„ I, proposed, thot-external reinforcement is ofteo unnecessary 
MW. children are intrinsic^ motivated to engage in activities 
that r , sult in the development of 'now competencies. Intrinsically 
^ivatee ach1e,e.ent behavior is considered ,ore desirable than externally 
„Wvatad achievement behavior primarily because externa, reinforcements- 
ara not nlways available. especially in higher education institutions 
,„„ outside of school. Moreover, over-reliance on extrinsic reinforce- 
^ can undermine children's intrinsic motivation to engage in leaning 



activities. 



• several strategies are reco-ended for maintaining achievement-related 
cognitions that result in high effort and continued interest in learning: 
'V evaluating on a mastery rather ,than a normative standafd; » .Inking 
saHent public evidence of individual children's performance; 3) consider- 
ing , r rors as a normal aspect of mastering new skills; and « providing 
opportunities for aH children to demonstrate competence in an act.V.ty 
that is publlcally valued by the teacher. De-emphasi.lng externa! 
equation, selecting tasks that challenge each student's current 1. 
„ve, and providing opportunities for student choice in educational 
^moments are recorded as strategies to maintain intrinsic motivation 
, K ouraging student, to trust their own evasions and to set reasonable 
«* .u,d providing greater automonmy in Earning situations are suggested 
to help students develop independent, self-directed Earning strategies. 
The paper concludes that radical changes in educational environments 
be necessary' to achieve the moti.vabona, goals set forth in the 

, * u^i, +n inhn Dewev and some were imple- 
paper. The recommendations date back to John Dewey 

„ . lor^n'c and 70* s But now there 

Muted in experimental schools in the 1960 s and 
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exists strong theoretical and empirical evidence' to support the-imple- 
m *«tation of these recommendations on a broad scale. While it vould be 
preferable to provide from the very beginning of a student's school 
experience a learning environment that is conducive to.. self confidence, 
intrinsic motivation and independent, self-directed learning, it is 
claimed thatthe introduce on' of such a learning environment, even^ in 
tro high school grades, will further these goals. 
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motivating Students to Learn: A ti.felong Perspective 



earning is an active process requiring conscious andsdeli berate 
.„<,,< Motivation to Team is therefore as necessary for learning to 
o„„r as is aptitude. The motivational problems of low-achieving children 
' h ,ve received the most attention'^ the achievement motivation literature, 
buc e , en gifted children's e nthusiasm for .earning can be dampened, ar.d,^ 
consequently, they too risk achieving' below their potential (Mariand, 
W71 - Whitmore, I9£'-0) . Educators must provide a learning context that 
ma intai„s students' motivation to engage in learning activities if .11 
students are to benefit maximally from the educational curriculum. 

.fhis task is complicated by other important goals related to mot,- , 
vaLi on To be sure, we wa'nt children to exert.maximum effort on academic 
tasks in the classroom. But the strategies used to maintain children's 
motivation in school must not hinder their functioning in post secondary 
national environments which often require independent learning stratus, 
and a high level of self motivation. We also hope that children will 
engage in learning activities ,ike reading or developing new *,H. 
0( ,tside of school, indeed, we want individuals to value learning and to , 
„e motivated to seek learning opportunities throughout their adult 
lives. 

Within the context of these broad goals, this paper addresses two ^ 
qU estions: 1) What are the motivational characteristics of a child who 
isleost Jikely to achieve- at his or her optimal 2 > What kind of • 

. rducntional environment fosters these motivationa, characteristics? 
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0if feren>.-agcd children p.« different motivational probes and. cn«- 
qu e„tly; require different educational strategies. Developmental factors 

.,, tko ., ofnl . p he discussed when relevant, 
relevant to these two questions will therefore bediscu 

Prnm Reinforceme nt, to Cognition 
Until about the last decade a reinforcement .ode 1 of motivation 
floated the educational literature. In its simplest form, this model . 
, s5 „m.es that the frequency of a desired behavior increases if an indiv,dual 
rewarded for the behavior and the frequency of undesired beha-nor 



decrcdbe-j u — <: 

effort on an academic assignment to obtain a reward (e.g. a high.graoo, 
and to avoid punishment (e.g.. a low grade). 

Even now. although educational psycho,ogy textbooks used in teacher 
training are beginning to describe the cognitive models that currently 
p,.vai, in the theoretica, and research literatures, they usually give 
,ere aUention to behavioral theory, .ronically. the reinforcement 
principles of motivation that have undoubtedly « "the-most impact on 
edu cat<ona, practice are not grounded in an achievement-motivation 

Reinforcement theory was proposed to account for all behavior 
a„< achievement behaviors' have never been given special theoretical 
■attention. However, at a practical level arather extensive educational 
„ tKnMW has developed out of reinforcement theory, elaborate token 
economies are employed to motivate children in many educational sett.ngs 
especuny programs for learning handicapped or behaviorally d,sor ere 
cMldre, Other rewards and punishments such as verba, praise or cnt,«» 

• •-. „ c an ri arades, are common in all types of 
giving or withdrawing privileges, and .grades, 

educational settings. 
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fho impact of reinforcement theory on American education is under- 
, triable for the simple reason that reinforcers are often effective in 
C.*tfOl|ing achievement behavior. With, or without special training., 
moit teachers find that the promise of a reward or the threat of punish- 
ment can powerfully affect children's behavior in the classroom, at 
least in the short-term. Whan certain principles based on recent refinements 
)ft the application of the theory are followed, rewards can be effectively 
ii<ftd to elicit adaptive achievement behaviors in children without long-term 
" negative effects (Brophy, 1981). Al though~pun Unment.J.s. considered^ _py most 
workers in this field to be less effective. Behavioral methods have 
boen particularly successful with children who behave extremely maladaptive^ 
in school settings (Haring & Phillips, 1972). 

The problem is. that most teachers of nonhandicapped children have 
not had specialized, up-to-date training in behavioral techniques and they 
often use reinforcement inappropriately. Teachers also tend to over-rely 
on rewards and punishment to control, achievement behavior. I will argue 
. in Sis paper that the long-term costs of strict adherence to a rein- 
forcement model of achievement motivation, especially when it is inappro- 
priately applied, as it usually is, has important long : term costs to 
student motivation. Moreover, there are other motivational systems, to 
b«. diJ.ussed later, that can be activated in educational settings. 
Problems with Reward and Punishment 
Consider first the potential hazards of over-reliance on rewards. 
Traditional rewards used in most American classrooms are not universally 
effective. Grades, for example, are ineffective with children in early 
eWUry school beca,se they have not yet learned the cultural value 
pLc*< rfn high grades. Furthermore, unless the value placed on grades 
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by teachers is reii ,.ced by parents and peers, children of any age are 
unlikely to work for such a symbolic reward. Alternative rewards (e.g., 
candy, money) have on occasion been used in schools, but there are 
obvious problems with these cpntroversial reinforcers. The problem of 
finding an effective reinforcer for achievement behaviors may be particu- 
lar^/ serious for adolescents whose concerns are often directed toward 
pr : p;larity, athletics, or other nonacademic activities. Indeed, among 
sums' rebellious or. alienated adolescents for -whom, success in school is 
expHcit-ly-deva-lued-,-high-gradfeS-may-be perceived. js an embarrassment- 

Mttosjr than as a reward! ", 

A second problem with external reinforcement is„ that its effective- 
nes«/is often short lived. Rewards may be effective in eliciting "new" 
or "unestablished" behaviors, but if external reinforcement is not 
gradually withdrawn, the behavior will occur only under reward conditions, 
•fhu*, when a reward is withdrawn altogether, the desired behavior occurs 
less frequently or ceases altogether. 

The limitations of rewards become increasingly important as children 
advance in grade in school. The curriculum in the early elementary 
school grades is generally broken down into small units with frequent 
opportunities for reinforcement. Most assignments aro completed in less 
than half an hour and are reviewed by the teacher soon after, tn the 
upper grades, assignments are generally larger, less frequent, and they 
span over a longer time period. Compare, for example, typical language 
arts assignments for elementary- and high-school students. The v younger 
students may be 'given in one day as many as three short assignments for 
which they can receive reinforcement.. High school students are more 
like'y to be asked to write a theme based on assigned reading >nco -Jvory 

X14DS/A S 



w ^,>, two. Consequently', while you,* children can ». reinforced for 
,, e rv ;uoco,«ponent of the 'academic task, older students must go .through 
aanv ' without any reinforcement (U t they .nust reSd the assigned 
m , /t-re. think abou't Unmake -an outline, write, and'perhaps rewrite . 
the :.he,ne).' Voider student is not rewarded for the several tasks, , 
that were required to complete the assignment. 
• ■ for students who enter college, many rewards- (e.g* obtaining a 
degree, getting into graduate school, getting a good job) are far remcved 
from the immediate situation requiring achievement behaviors. even -. 

a "given course, a midteimtjnd a final examination are often the , 
ofllv- 'products" of a semester of^ic labor that the professor sees, 
and consequently, the only opportunities for students to be_reinforced. 
he promise of such distant rewards will not be effective for many 
students who are accustomed to being reinforced for every academic . 

effort. - 

Rewarding achievement behaviors in the classroom can also have 
native implications for cMldr*'. desire to pursue achievement-related 
activities such as reading" outside of school. If these activities are 
.Wto obtain praise 'from ,the teacher or a good grade, the child may 
ov, ,ook the intrinsic value or pleasure that derives from learning 
acvities. 

' Punishment can also have negative consequences for achievement 
behavior. Fear, of 'punishment, such as public humiliation or low grades, 
can cause anxiety', which is wen-Known to seriously hinder learning ,f 
it Vextreme (H111 «. Sarason, 1966; Spielberger. 1966). Such fear can 
„r- att'enti-, protle^s or, if severe, it can bloc, mental processing 
alcog^ther. 
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Miny children spend considerably more energy trying .to avoid punish- 
ment t'un they do trying -to understand materia* or learn now skills. ^ 
Thuv, for example, they avoid, asking questions, or volunteering answers . 
» for fear of revealing their ignorance. Or, they turn in completed 
>^gn-«ents with answers that they. know are incorrect rather than trying ^ 
A.o figure ouc the correct answers because" they , have- (earned that punishment ■ 
,,for ,wt 'turning "l« an "assignment oh time is more severe than punishment' 
for poor 'performance.' Astute classroom observers have described thM> 
and other elaborate measures that some' children take (e.g. , Covington & 
Beery, 1976; Holt, 1964}. Most of these failure-avoiding behaviors ^ 
accomplish the student's immediate goal of avoiding punishment, but they 
are jelf-defeating in the long run. 

These are someVthe practical problems related to over-reliance 
on rewards and punishments 'in educational settings. Revisions in reinforce- 
ment theory itself suggest further reasons 'for reconsidering current 
educational practice based primarily on traditional reinforcement theory. 
These theoretical revisions', discussed below, have important implications • 
for the use of reinforcements in the classroom. 
The Discovery of Cognitions \ . * 

Traditionally, reinforcement theory was Tobted-in a mechanistic 
vi, ; , .,f behavior. Individuals' perceptions, beliefs, or other cogni- ■ 
tions vere not considered relevant. Behavior was Explained entirely by 
the individual's reinforcement history (i.e., by t\,eir history of rewards 
and punishments). Thus, children's history of success (reward) and 
failure (punishment) in school was believed to be the most important 
dominant of achievement behavior. Children who had experienced a 
in,h proportion of failure were likely to give up more easily and exert ^ 
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U„ .fort in achievement -setting, thanchndren who had a higher pro- 
r. 0 rtiu:- )f success experiences. . . . 

' ,, -ecent decades, theorists have introduced prices cognitions 
traditional reinf.rc.nt.-deH, Co 9 nitivo theorists Cairn «rt 
• is determined by students' beliefs, not simply by ihether they 
^ „.,„ rewarded or punished in the past. .Rotter, (1966) for exampie, 
' ., xp ,ai„-, that it is not the reward Hs<U that increases the fluency, 
of pehavior.'but an individual's beliefs about what brought about the . 
rewar „ If individual do not perceive- rewards as contingent on tta.r 

be ,avior they wili not\expect the^ehavior to be followed by a . 
r^,, in the future. Consequently, the reward *l< .not positive!, 
innuence future behavior, - For example, If, child Knows that everyone _ 
i„ th, class received an -A on a particular 'assignment, he or she ,„y 

that the teacher gives A's indiscri^inantly, regress of the 
qu a,Uy of the product or the amount of -effort exerted, .fhe child may 
no , try very hard on a similar assignment in the future -because. the - - 
"reward (the A, is not believed to be contingent on Ms or her behavior. 
• „«er refers to the individual ■ s beliefs regarding personal control 
over th, contingency of reinforcements "locus of control." briefly, , 
-inU-ma, control" refers to an individuals belief that -,n event or. 
„,,,,, is contingent on hi, or her own behavior or on relaCveiy permanent 
p^.na, characteristics such as ability. The belief- that a,, event ,, 
cauL-d by factors beyond the individual's contro, (e.g. , lucx, U.k 
'difficulty, biased ieacher) has been labeled "externa, contra,." . 
- cotter argues that a generalized beiief system, developed of 

PJ ,, ,per,ence in simiiar situations, influences an individual's behav.or, 
, hu , children who have repeatedly experience^ 1-rd regardless or 
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amount of effort' they have exerted .ay brieve that success is not 
continent on effort, even in situations in which ef fortwou,d Tead to 
«ic,ss. A child's generated belief, (i.e.. success is not contingent - 
„'n effort) nay override information to the contrary in any specific 
ligation. Early school experiences can therefore have long-tern effects 
./,„ motivation by influencing young chi 1 dren' s deeping be'lief system. 

Jotter's theoretical work has spawned an extensNve empirical litera- 
/ ture linking students' academic achieve.entj.ith their^locus of control 
/ (for reviews, see Lefcourt, 1976; Stipek 4 Weisz, 1981). Clearly, 

„e,Ws in the contingency of reinforcement influence achievement behavior. 
Children who believe that no matter how hard they try they will never 
ge t an acceptable grade are un,ike,y to exert much effort. Children who 
perceive the teacher as biased may likewise believe that grades are not. 
contingent on the amount of effort they exert or the quality of the 
oro.Mct and consequently they may also stop trying. 
1 Rotter's distinction between the beliefs that rewards are contingent 

internal) or not contingent (externa,) on the subject's characterises 
or b ehavior has important educational implications, but practice, Cass- 
rou „ app,ication has required certain refinements. Consider, the different 
^ ideations of perceiving abiiity versus effort as the cause of eclneve- 
' mnt outcomes. Both are interna, on Rotter's dimension, but chUdren 

melSave different,y in achievement settings from chi,dren who be„eve 
that their iow'grades resu,t from ,ack of effort. The letter children 
, r e much more ,1»ly to try to succeed in future achievement" situations. 
, :MI()r en who attribute poor performance to low ability are not likely to 
. -exert effort because low ebility is genora„y be,ieved to Hit the 

r 

effectiveness of effort. 
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•gently, attribution theorists have refined and elaborated upon 
Rotte. 's concept of locus Decontrol. Weiner (1979) cUims. that effort 
and ability attributions, both internal, and treated equivalent^ by 
Rotter, have different behavioral implications because effort is under 
the control of the, individual and ability is not. Ability is also 
general!* perceived^' a relatively stable cause, whereas effort can 
vary from situation to situation. Thus, Weiner distinguishes between ^ 
two kinds of internal causes of achievement outcomes, controllable and 
unstable causes like effort and uncontrollable stable- causes like ability. 
The control and stability dimensions that Weiner added to Rotter's 
original internal-external dimension allow much more refined behavioral 
predictions from beliefs about the cause of reinforcements. 

The other major difference between Rotter's and Weiner' s analyses 
of achtevement-related cognitions is that Rotter emphasizes generalized 
belief, that develop with experience in achievement settings, and are 
assumed to hold regardless of situational factors. Weiner, while admitt- 
ing that relatively stable individual differences in perceptions of the 
cause of achievement outcomes may occur, emphasizes situational factors 
. in subject's at|ributional judgments. He claims that individuals make 
'judgments' about ^he causes of achievement, outcomes on the basis of 
information in the current achievement situation. The difficulty of the 
task, others' performance, and the subject's analysis of his or her own 
competence at that particular task all bear on this judgment. Past • 
'experience in'similar achievement contexts is relevant, but it is only 
one of many factors that are considered. Weiner' s view is somewhat more 
optimistic since it suggests that we sUuld'be able to change children's 
causal attributions, whatever their previous experiences in achievement 
contc ,r*. by manipulating current environmental variables. 
X1MJS/A 
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Bc . tef s about the causes of success and.fallure as mediator, of 
behavior have been studied by Oweck and her colleagues 
(O-eck 1976: Oweck 1 Bush. 1976; Oweck,. Davidson, Nelson 4 Enna, 1973; 
0v.»ck * milliard, 1975; Oweck 4 Goetz, 1979; Owed; 4 Reppucci , 1973; 
Mm r 4 Oweck, 1978). They note that some children with a history of 
„,or performance in school persist and actively pursue alternative 
motions to a task when they encounter failure, while the performance 
o» others undergoes marked deterioration in persistence or quality, 
fencing what they refer to as "learned.helplessness.'. Why-do Chilean 
,,.p„„d differently to the same failure experience? Consistent with 
Wear's attributiona, analysis of achievement behavior, Dweck claims 
th ,t learned helplessness in achievement situations occurs when students 

ceive failure to be independent of their behavior. This perception 

.„. f3il ure as insurmountable is associated with attributions of fa.lure 
U, stable and uncontrollable factors, such as lack of ability, fins 
attribution results in seriously impaired performance. In contrast, 
positive achievement behavior tends to be associated with attributions 
,„• failure to variable factors which are in the child's control, part.cu- 

Inly to lack of effort. 

*, e ck and others have developed educational programs designed 
,„„ncal,y to alter children', causal attributions for failure from 
to effort (Andrews 4 Oebus, 1978; Chapin 4 0yck, 1976; Dweck, 
■.m, Schunk, 1982). Essentially, these programs attempt to stnft 
, :M ,dren.s analysis of task situations from, "I can't do this no matter 
>ml hard 1 try, I', just not smart enough to learn it," to »« can do it 
:f l try because I know I'm smart enough." 
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n, vaults of Deck's (1375) own intervention study provide compeli- 
in3 Nuance for the importance of beliefs in achievement-related' behavior. 
Sue selected a sample of children who exhibited helpless behavior in 
response to failure and randomly assigned them to two treatment groups-, 
of the children received only success experiences, the other half 
-ecnived attribution retraining. In the attribution retraining group 
f „lu>* experiences were explictly attributed by the experiments to 
sufficient effort. At the end of 25-daily sessions, both groups were 
aoain tested for the effects of fail on their performance. While ,o 
, mpr ove,ent was shewn by the succes. ,.,y training group, all of the . 
children in the attribution-retraining group showed greater persistence 
fonowing failure than they had before.the training program. 

S„ far attribution training programs have been applied exclusively 
to low-achieving children. However, children performing at any level of 
achievement can develop learned helplessness. For some children a 8- 
„uans unmitigated failure. If these chiMren believe that they lac, the 
aptitude to achieve an A, tbey may become as discouraged as oth£r children 
wh „ do not make passing grades. Fear of a B on a test is as debilitating 
for some children as is fear of an F for others. Beliefs about the 
cause of achievement outcome are therefore just as- relevant to the . 
optimal achievement of high- as of low-ability children. 

fven children identified as gifted are not immune from feelings of 
he ,p,essness and the accompanying self-defeating achievement behaviors. 
, nd eed, gifted children may be especially vulnarable-because parents, 
„ s „ fl , ly proud of their child's special academic talents, often express 
exceptionally high expectations that the child feels incapable of fulfil 
;„, 5 ,nce performance below parents' expectations may be regarded by 
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• the ci>i lit as MM, he o,- she mighf give up Uylng altogether. Gifted 
childr,, can a,so develop Earned helplessness as a result of being 
pUcod in . specie! class. A child who -is accustomed to 
• highest achiever in a regular Cass does not always adjust eas,ly to 
perming at a comparatively lower M among other gifted children. 

that no amount of effort will assure success (which they define 
"the hesf in the eW Thus, whatever the child's achievement 
' uvel , a belief that succes's cannot be achieved through effort will 
usual ,y result in helpless behaviors in academic settings. 

The most important determinant of children's interpretation of the 
cauS e of their successes and faiiures is their perception of their own 
competence, i.e., whether they believe that they possess the necessary 
, , b n,ty to obtai.n some form of desired reinforcement. A chi id who 

1 . ot ,i.ves that he or she ,*» the basic ability win a,so believe that 

no amount of effort wU, bring about a positive outcome. Sandura (* 7, 
ref ,rs to the self-perception of possessing the prereguisite ability for 
effort to be effective as "self-efficacy." He and his cogues have . 
d *„strated the importance of seU-efficecy perceptions for ad.pt.ve . 
savior for ciinical populations (especially phobics) as we,, as for 
individuals in learning situations (Bandura, 1932). 

Confidence in one's ability to complete tasks bears on chUdren s 
regies and attention while performing tasks, in addition to the 

„ . ,h.„ «ert Self confidence is, for example, related 
amount of effort they exert, sen ., 

^ maupc between a "task-orient* 
to a distinction Nicholls (1979, in press) makes be-ween^ 

• * ♦•«„ " When task oriented, the individual s 
lion" and an "ego-oru ntation. When 

. h on the process of completing a task; when ego-or.ented, 
attention is focused on the process o 

i 

IerJc xi4us/a; • 17 . 
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attention is focused on the self and especially on external evaluations 
of the self. 

The practic" 1 implications of this distinction are illustrated in a 
study by Peterson & Swing (1982). They observed children participating 

♦in a lesson on probability and later interviewed them individually. One 
of the students, Melissa, looked like she was paying good attention 
throughout the lesson. However, when subsequently asked what she was , 
thinking about during the lesson, she commented that her" first thought 
wa.v. "...since I was just beginning, I was nervous, and I thought aaybe , 
[ wouldn't know how to do things... I was thinking that Chris would 

"prooably have the easiest time because she was in the top math group" 
tp. 486). After a later lesson segment,. she responded: "Well, I *as 
mostly thinking. . . I was making a fool of myself" (p. 486). War ly, 
Melissa's attention was on herself affd not on learning about probability. 
In contrast, task-oriented Jani responded to tue same question by describ- 
ing in some detail the strategies she used to solve the problems. 

A final cognitive factor that has been given 1 ittle consider* :!cn 
in traditional reinforcement theory concerns the degree to which children 
respond to different kinds of reinforcers found in achievement settings. 
Rotter notes that a child's expectation that a given behavior will bring 
, givPn rcinforcer only increases the probability of the occurence of 
tint behavior if the child values or desires the particular relnfcw. 
Students who do not value high grades, for example, may not study for a 

" test, even though they believe that the high grade is contingent upon 
studying. 

• Values explain, to some degree, age differences in "the effectiveness 
of T...r,rorcers. V.'hen children first enter school, they' are most responsive 
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tc verbal praise (see Stipek in press a). The importance of teacher 
approval is probably related to the young child's lack of discrimination 
between a teacher's and a parent's role. Adult evaluation may also 
carry greater weight with younger children because they, unlike older 
children, apparently attribute full evaluative and moral authority to 
adults (Kohlberg, 1969). Their teacher's approval is apparently more 
important to them than are actual acadsmic performance outcomes. As 
children learn that tescher approval is linked to their objective academic 
performance, gold stars, test scores, grades and 'other symbols of their 
performance become more highly valued. As pointed out earlier, when 
children enter adolescence, reinforcement related "to academic performance 
may decline in value while reinforcement related to popularity or atretic 

prowess increases. 

In summary,^ two major changes in traditional assumptions about how 
to motivate children to benefit optimally from schooling have occurred 
in recent decades. First, evidence has mounted suggesting if used con- 
tinuously, rewards and punishment can actually have the opposite of the 
intended effect of increasing certain achievement-related behaviors— at 
least in the long run. Long-term negative effects of reliance on external 
reinforcements can occur because children become dependent on them and 
are consequently not motivated to engage in appropriate achievement- related 
activities when external reinforcement is absent. Second, it i.s not the 
reinforcement per se that influences children's behavior in achievement 
settings. Rather, cognitions, beliefs and v.alues determine behavior. 
It is the child's interpret tion of the situation, not the objective 
facts, that determine his or her response. 
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These modifications in -traditional reinforcement theory suggest 
th-it rewards and punishments should be used sparingly in the classroom, 
although they should not (indeed, could not) Le eliminated altogether. 

This is troublesome for most educators who have relied almost exclusively 

P 

*n external reinforcement to control children's achievement behavior. 
Fortunately, there are alternative strategies available for maintaining 
children's enthusiasm for academic tasks. We examine next proposals for 
an "intrinsic" motivational system (as opposed to one that is baseu on 
external rewards' and punishments) that many motivational theorists 
currently believers relevant to achievement behavior in the classroom. 
Later, we will consider principles for the effective use of external 
reinforcement, when it is necessary. 

Int rinsic Motivation 
' In 1959 White published a TidWclassic paper challenging the notion 
that external reinforcement is necessary for learning to^occur. He 
presents evidence suggesting *hat a phylogenetic characteristic if the — 
human species is an intrinsl "need" to feel competent, and that such 
behaviors as exploration, curiosity, and mastery attempts are best 
explained by this innate motivational force. Successful mastery of 
learning activities are naturally reinforcing because they result In 
'■■ling* of competence. This motive is activated in any situation which 
provides opportunities for developing new competencies, and is therefore 
particularly relevant to formal educational settings/ 

White's defense of an intrinsic competence motive rests partly on 
its evolutionary adaptive value, since it impels the organism to deal' 
more effectCly with the environment.- Piaget (1952) also makes an , 
avolutionary argument for his similar claim that humans are naturally 
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inclined >o practice newly developing competencies ("schemes" in his own 
ter4i.w»ogy). Other theorists have extended in various directions 
Mitt'i and Piaget's basic notions regarding intrinsic competence motivation 
(Dc-.i, 1975; Harter, 1978, 1981; Hunt 1963, 1955, 1971). 
% All -of these theorists stress that external rewards are unnecessary 
IW mastery or learning behavior to occur. Indeed, It is these motivation 
theorists who argue that external reir forccaent can have a negative 
s .;w* on behavior in achievement situations (see Bates, 1979; Condry, 
.-!//, Oeci, 1975, Netz, 1975). Supplying students with extrinsic incentives 
i, claimed to be an artificial procedure that is not paralleled outside 
of UN classroom and may ultimately undermine the inherent human motive 
f learn for the sake of learning. 

This "undermining" effect of a reward is illustrated by an anecdote 
.bout *n old man who was bothered by the noisy play of boys in the 
neighborhood (from Casadv, 1975). The old man called the boys together 
and told them he was deaf and asked them to<hout louder so he could 
enjoy their fun. In return he would pay each of , them a quarter. The 
boys were' deltghted and on the first day the old man was provided with a 
onMderable amount of noise for his money. On the second day, he told 
^he boys that he could only afford to pay twenty cents. The pay rate : 
iwind.ed day by day and eventually the boys became angry and told the 
tan that they certainly weren't going to make noise for nothing! 
Fmphasis in the classroom on external rewards is believed to have, 
the s^>dermining effect on children's intrinsic desire to engage in 
• M rn<ng ta^kK An external reward offered for engaging In a task that 
, ,n«d might ha^een intrinsically motivated to do is believed to 
:-„f t the child"* auction from the original Int.1*,ic motive to the 
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,.u«».1« reward. When the reward is removed, the child will no !on g sr 
e „„v- in the activity. Recent research indicates, for example, that if 
who likes to draw is offered a reward for drawing, he or she .. 
, es . Mtely to seek opportunities to draw after the reward is withdrawn 
t^,. if no reward had been offered (e.g., Boggiano i Ruble.. 1979; Upper » 
Greene, 1975; Upper, Greene » Nisbett, 1973= McLoyd, 1979; Staw, .1976). 

mtrinsically motivated achievement behavior is .considered more 
d „ si .able than externally motivated achievement behavior primarily 
U.ca„se externa, reinforcements are not always available. » chiid who 
incomes dependent on rewards for engaging 1n achievement behaviors will 
fare poorly in education* environments which do not provide constant 

external reinforcenerts. 

.ndividuais are also believed to experience greater pleasure while 
,„ , i„ intrinsically, as compared to extrinsical* • motivated tasks. 
OeCharms, Deci . and other achievement-motivation theorists claim that 

. i n »»rf tn feel self-determining, to believe that 
humans have a natural need to tee i sen u . 

they are engaging in activities by their own volition rather than to 
achieve some external reward or to avoid punishment (deCharms, 1975; 
' deCharms * Muir. 1978, Deci, 1975,. s'ince extrinsic reinforcement tends 

to focus individual V attention on the externa! reasons 'for engaging .. 

« oeiuvior rather than on personal volition,, it reduces the Individual's 

pleasure in engaging in a task. 

• *c «nt Pntirelv an inherent characteristic of 

Intrinsic motivation is not entirety <m 

* K,^h »' task will appeal to an individual 
th* task. Rather, the degree to which a task mil *PP 

in ,Hnsic motivational drive is partly dependent on the context in wMc 
„ .countered. Providing extrinsic rewards and eliminating persona. 
f6r example, can render undesirable . task that, without these 
.Wralntf, might have been considered fun. . 

4 
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| Mt rfn.1c motivation U just as valuable in work setting, as in 
educational contexts. In any content individuals won, harder and enjoy 
their work mora if there is s«ne choice involved and the work satisfies 
th-ir naeci to develop competencies, Unfortunately, many jobs are unlikely 
to satisfy this need and will' consequently be done on! y for so,* extrins,c 
reward, usuaily a wage. What we wou,d hope is that individual who find ; 
reives 1, jobs that c,nnot satisfy their intrinsic need to develop 
competencies will seek opportunities for -learning outside of work. 
Note, however, that emphasizing intrinsic motivation in school does not 
.rftlud. working for extrinsic rewards later op. It is^fact. much 
■ easier to shift individuals from an intrinsic to an extrinsic orientation 
than in the reverse direction. 

aithouoh many jobs provide ,itt,e opportunity for individual to 
develop new competencies or to fee, some amount of seU-dotormination ,n . 
their work, most tasks in schoo, can be presented in a way that would, 
to so,e degree, appea, to students' intrinsic motivational system. , We 
turh now to. a discussion of the kind of schoo, environment that w,„ 
' maintain children's intrinsic motivation and contribute to the other 
positive motivational characteristics discussed above. 

Thp^pH.>ratinna1 Context 
^preceding theoretica, discussion suggests three sets of motivationa, 
characteristics that contribute to optima, achievement and therefore 
sh.u,d be fostered- in schoo,. First, positive achievement-reiated 
cognitions that resuU in adaptive -earning behaviors and maximum effort 
„e„ d to be fftiiitated by the educationa, environment. Ch„dren shou,d, 
maintain a positive view o^their competencies and the belief that they 
' ; )0SS ,.< the necessary abiiity to master scho.,-re,atod materia,. ■ As a 
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cons.:,— , they should .,«.!. «» expectations to ,ucc«d at academ.c 
ust , ,nd when the; fail . theyshouid not attribute tho failure to ,acK - 
• of ,biMty. Second, educational ^environments need to maintain chin's 
' intrinsic rn.t1v.t1oS to ,e,rn for the' s.Ka of Earning so that they win 
c -o„t1or» to ,earn outside of schoo, or in higher education institutes 
» her e extrinsic reinforces -.re .either unavailable or delayed. Tests . 
H,at c,-not be presented in a way.that appeals to students' intrins.c 
■ c.etence motive" should at least be viewed by the™ as instrumental to 
r ,aninoru, persona! goais. Thi'rd, the education,! environment should 
encourage independent, self-directed learning strategies that will 
"benefit children in and out of structured educational contexts. 

We will consider first V-.effect of current educational practnce 
„„ these dimensions related to children's motivation to learn. Then, 
actions will be made for creating educational environments that 
should better achieve our aims. 
Tfe Status Quo 

,t is ironic that before children enter school, they possess the 
' k ; nd of motivation,, characteristics «Mt we desire to "create" in 
forma, education,, enviornments. They have positive perceptions of 
competence end nigh expectations for success (see StipeR, - 
, ; weisz * Stipe,, in press,. Because success and failure are 
., enora „ y attributed to effort, young chUdren are ,ess susceptible to , 
M ne,p,essness thanare o,der chMdren (Rho,es. BHcRwell, Oordon, 
Wauers. 1980). Moreover, their tas* behavior is rarely deb i mated by. ^ 
anxtety about the gualityo, products or about externa, approve.. The 

activities that prcschool-agcd chiidren spontaneous,, engage ,n ; 
nr, „so primariiy intrinsic,,* motivating, for most young children 

er!c XH(,va .24 ' .Or. 
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a(luU Pr,ise for their learning efforts is pleasi,*. but superfluous a, 
far as .otivation to engage in the activity is concerned. F.nally, 
you „ 9 Oildren's learning is,. for the most part, self directed-, adults 
tend to serve more as resources than as instructors. 

- .cooling generally affects negatively these motivational characteris- 
tic with which children enter school. In school, children's achievement 
„r, )r t. ,re evaluated and compared to the efforts of their classmates.. 
8 ecau-, success is usually based on a comparative standard, some children 
necessarily experience.ilure. Partly as a conscience of the evaluative 
, S p,H< of the formal educational setting, children's perceptions of 
"their 'competence a „ d their expectations for success decline on the . 
average over the e!ementary school grades ^see Stipe,, in press ar .. 

From ahout the third or fourth grade on, an increasing number 
of cb-ldren begin to believe that no amount of effort will lead to 
access and they begin to evidence learned helplessness. anxiety ahout 
extern,, evaluation also increases over the early school years 
evidence declines and as children become sociaiized to value grades 

ft 

and other symbols of achievement.* 

*• i -«n *ic 0 wanes over the early elementary grades. 
Intrinsic motivation also wanes ovei 

, c .tars etc ) are made contingent on many activities 
Rewards (happy faces, stars, etc.; 

thal children previously found intrinsically satisfying. Consequently 
cMldren's attention turns away from the. intrinsic motive (i.e.. to fee 
content, toward the more salient extrinsic motive (e.g. , to get astar 
on. paper). Host formal educational environments seem to *,« ch„gren 
as ouicxiy as possible from an intrinsic motivational system to an 
ext , insic system which is more under' the control of the teacher. Tra- 
,iU„,a, schooling thus, seems to ibit rather than capitalize on 
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. hi ,Ws intrinsic motivational system and in oth^ys.to diminish 

than enhance children's enthusiasm to learn. The apparent inability 

V th, African educational system to maintain the Interest in exploration. 

a „d .earning that seems to be intrinsic to most children when, they enter . 

ichool has been lamented by many educational philosophers (e.g. , Bruner. 
1966; Dewey, 1S00; Goodman, 1962). 

JUally, in school children are given much less choice in the , 
learning activities they engage in than they were giver, in preschool and 
in kindergarten. Choice increases somewhat in secondary schools, but 
the level of independence in learning children enjoy before they enter 
school is never equalled in formal educational settings. 

" ,„ many respects, these changes are necessary. Comparisons with,. _ 
other children are to some degree unavoidable when .children are educated^ 
in groups, and these comparisons will inevitably result in lowered 
self-confidence for some children. Intrinsic motivation also cannot bo . 
r el,ed upon-for many school tasks. Some learning goals will surely seem 
irrelevant to children who do not understand the competencies reared 
,» a modern technological socieiy. Teachers may find, for example, that 
cMldr*. intrinsic motivational system simply does not apply to learning 
th. multiplication tables, yet he or she,will probably believe that this 
latency is critical for adult functioning. The high level of inde- 
„ p e,.,,,.ce that young children have in learning situations before school 
3lS e cannot be sustained-in school. Children are very unlikely to 
•choose- to engage in many of, the academic tasks critical to the educa- 
tion,! curriculum, notwithstanding these limitations, however, most 

•' • -„..irt he improved in ways that would positively 

• oilucitional environments could be improve 

... . i„„.n He furn now to recommendations 
effect children's motivation to learn, we turn no , 

tut :ich improvements. ^ 
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„^ ^nn Positive AchievciP orLt^l^J^nmpjLf . 

Evaluation based on class norms contributes significantly to ma- 
chi-ldren's negative achievement-related cognitions. In the individual 
competitive model that characterizes most classrooms rewards are allocated 
among individuals according to their relative performance. Competition 
among individuals of equal ability can be effective in optimizing effort 
b^aure success is largely a- function of effort. However, in „:ore _ 
typical classrooms ■ mposed" 0/ competing individuals of unequal abilities, 
tie outcome is determined only in part by ability; increments in effort . 
by any competitor do not necessarily increase his or her probability of- 
success. Accordingly, a competitive model could inhibit high effort' in 
high-ability students because they can succeed Without great effort when 
they are competing against students of lower ability. For the lower- 
ability students, competition can have devastating effects on their 
achievement behavior. In educational contexts in *hich success and 
failure are defined normative*, many children .flifl themselves in a 
situation in which ^no amount 'of effort will ever lead to sue'eess. 
inevitably these children lose their sens^of efficacy, ^begin to expect 
relatively poor performance and when they do fail,, they naturally attribute 
' t,,,t failure to their poor ability.' Since effort does not lead to 
J,.* they begin to.feel helpless and often give up trying altogether. 
r„is portrait applies to children who fare poorly when compared" to peers 
in'their present classroom, even if in other classrooms, they micjht be 
\i the top of their class. For most children the standard by which they" 
" measure themselves is based on the children' in their own Classroom. 
' ■ How might the inevitable failure anU accompanying negative achieve- 

related cognitions be avoided? Success must be viewed in terms of . 
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„ce,di„g one's own .tandard rather than surpassing the performance of 
0 ,„ 3rs Children shou.d he graded According to how their performance 
,-ompares to their previous performance or to standards set for the,, 
,,thor then according to how their performance compares to others' 
„ ;r form,nco. learning can then he a cooperative rather than a ccmp=tit,ve 

Both high- and liability students can henefit from this Mod of a , 
„«t.^ as opposed to a competitive evaluation .system. Low-ab.lity 
students henefit fro, a mastery' orientation because success is attainable 
'^effort should always have some pay-off. High-ability students 
a,,ays have a higher standard of excellence to aspire to. since the 
active is to surpass one's own previous levelof performance. Tins 
„" in contrast to a competitive' reward system in which .11 high-ability 
5 tude,.ts have to do'to succeed is, outperform their peers to succeed. 
For ^'children, outperforming classmates Is accomplished with little 
effort and since 'they are not rewarded for achieving at still higher 
Uvels, they "taKe it easy." Many of the high-ability students I have 
interviewed have proudly informed meThat they can finish their, wo* in 
Mt the time it takes their classmates to'complete assignments. The 
fining time is often wasted. In a mastery-based program, thee* 
.tudents would be encouraged to move on to the next level of an academic 

«.„ „ f thP school day should be 
This is not to say that every minute ofthe school y 

, a , r , asks jo the contrary, nontask time spent 
;pent engaged in academic tasks, 10 wi 

'a ■ „i iu activities can be valuable for children, 
socializing with peers and in P 1ay activities 

r, ' t,c However in some classrooms, high ability 
Psrcially in the -early grades. However, 

, . f L.me waitinq for their classmates to compete 

„ ■;!•. idrrn spend most of then time wan .1 
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tasks. A more individualized evaluation system can el iminate- unnecessary 

and undesirable waiting time. 

A wstery-based evaluation system is oftet*associated with indi- 
vidualized instructional techniques, but it does not preclude either 
direcr instruction or instruction to small groups. Teachers can provide 
direct instruction to a small group of students who have reached the 
same level of mastery and are ready to be exposed to new concepts. 
However, the groups should be loosely formed with the potential of 
changing composition every day. 

Educational programs based on a mastery rather than a normative 
nod el have been tried, and in many cases these programs have resulted in 
a relatively high level of effort and achievement (see Slock & Burns,. 
l9 76; Bloom, 1976; Good & Stipek in press; flavin 1977, 1980). Yet 
mastery-based program, have not been implemented on a broad scale in the ' 
United States. Perhaps this is because a competitive classroom model is 
consistent with the larger economic and political context of American 
schools and a noncompetitive model runs counter to other socializing 
influences. 

Children themselves have been known lo sabotage teachers' efforts v 
to emphasize personal rather than normative standards. In individualized 
prog,™ in which students are supposed to be working at their own pace 
and focusing on developing competencies rather than outperforming class- 
mate,, some children introduce normative evaluation by informally creating 
a - M ce to the end of the curriculum." While the teacher reinforce. 
o»ch child for his or her personal gains, children sometimes focus their 
. atu ,,tion on their relative positions in the steps toward finishing the 
enure- curriculum (tevine, in press). Since most children have had 
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, in cc^etitivo classroe.s before they «. exposed to a mastery 

osi .. f , „ogr M and they have been exposed to competitive situations- 
outl i,e of school, their tendency to cohere their performance to class- 
„,m -.ay be the product of socialization. Whether because humans are 
„atu,,ny endowed with^a need for social comparative information, or . 
oecau-e social comparison' and competition are socialized in Amencan 
,,„i.en, students' inclination. to seek normative information about 
tneir performance ca'uses'.some difficulties for teachers attesting to 
emphasize mastery. 

- one might arg.e that it is not advisable to try to minimize social 
comparison in the classrobm because children will have to function in a - 
repetitive environment as adults. «y own view is that the benefits of 
comp-tition in our society are -seriously overrated, that cooperation ,s 
„ rf likely to further most individuals' aspirations than is co,petit,ve- 
4 Moreover, cooperative, noncompetitive learning environments, .. 
A all children are pushed to higher levels of excellence, in wh*h 

J children's successes do not necessarily mean other children's. 

failure, and in which all children, have an opportunity to succeed by 

J*. - to e " hance th ; achieveme " 1 of ch11dren at 311 



wjthe teacher does introduce competition into the classroom, an 
»„frt shield be made to avoid the serious negative achievement-related 
JltlJ that could occur. Covington and Beery <U76) proyide.en 

J„ rt U. of ."«*««»• «- !•<« «- that protecU a9ai " 5t 

,-„,]e poss'ibl'r negative effects. U a spelling bee involving two teams, 
J chiidL given the choice of a difficult, medium, or easy word. 

of points the child's team receives depends on the difficu.-y 
to •" 
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„. vs , * word the child chooses. Tho words 1n the three difficulty 
«. lW r.« are determined hy each child's own spelling ability. . Conse- 
qu ,„t,y, an children have an equal chance of contributing points to . 
tt.fr tea. Educational researchers have developed many -«HHr strategies 

M tea, competition in which teams are comprised of children differing 

in ability level so that all teams have an equal chance of winning. 

(A.-onson. Stephen, Si.es, Blaney * Snapp. 1978; Dovries » S,avin, 1978; 

Sharan, L980). 

There are other ways of maintaining positive achievement-related 
cognitions that are compatible with a de-emphasis on normative standards. 
The structure of classroom instruction, for example, has been found to 
af fect children's beliefs about their competence (see. for example, 
aW.I-. Mntricx, lleece & Wesseis, 1982; Bossert. 1979; RosenhoUz . 
R „se„hom, 198!; R osenho,t 2 , Wilson, 1980). Classroom structures that 
maximize opportunities for performance comparisons have been associated 
with negative achievement-related cognitions. Who,e-dass relations 
or question-answer periods need to be done cautiously because wrong - 
„ automatically become publicand comparable. Giving the same 
~ assignments to ail children at, the same time .Ha faciiitates comparisons. 

• . # it 1. stable and salient, can have negative effects 
Ability grouping, if it is stable ano . ( 

on some children's achievement-related cognitions. In -contrast, a 
h , 9hly individualized classroom structure in which chiidren's U*. vary 
and their interactions with the teacher are either private or in . 
,• Capable groups, minimizes the publicness of performance ,„d evaluate. 

feedback. 

"n-»t while some classroom structures facilitate 
Note, however, tUt win ie suiul 

. teacher- is probably a- more important 
.comparisons more than others, the .teacher is P 
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-hfldren i^n on 9 -answers r« * t . 

u,ef i lacking f n «. o1 * 5 - in this sif-n*** 

a in seif-conffdencp , Cu at.on, 

. * ^ wrong ^ sensitive 

f — - "»m Mfon or l a " •» -UN. and , voi , 

•*'"""» «MM. -WtM. „; " """" for rel, t «v.,v o, 

'"terpretf™ °°™'o of classr ' P °° r - 

• » r «">9 errors as fai)ure ■ " a "roo. activity, . 

— - c hi err* — - 

e arnt0deva) „ eerr ;•" — o S success . yef in 

~ «««.» or concepts . J"' «~ oo «s^„ t ^ • 

»5V >n> h>c^^ . y ss than lor.* ^ 

f - d7s appo 1n tment. ' U0 '° Cor ''ect cause f or 
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E .. or ; should ,o approach as a nature, part of learning. Indeed, 
good reason why assignments done without errors should .be cause 
for concern. If no errors are .node the .task obviously required no 
.earning. Children who continually turn in papers with no mistakes are 
Ceariy not being given challenging assignments that push then, to the 
, evels V e*ce,lence that they are ab,e to achieve. Thus, treating 
. r , or , as something to be avoided impacts negetiveiy on the rei.tiveiy 
ooor-achieving student who is continually humiliated by errors and ,s 

to the high-achieving student who becomes more motivated to 
, OT plote assignments with no errors than to engage in activities that 
challenge his or her current M of competence. Of course, th,s 
principie appiies only to performance th,t reflects the student's true 
m level, i.e.. his or her best effort Errors resulting fro. iow 
ff ,„rt or sioppiness are not to be regarded favorably. It is o/ten 
diffiti ,t to distinguish errors tuning fro. low effort versus iack of 
mastery. Teachers must nevertheless be good diagnosticians to enable 
them to make this distinctions as well as-possible. . 

Thoughtful teachers have developed many clever methods to avoid the 
native effects of incorrect responses. One teacher . .interviewed 
( , e ve lM *d the simple but ingenious method of marking incorrect responses 

=, Hnt Students continued, to Work on assign- 
on wrHton assignments witn a dpt. Students 

C hec>- marks indicating correctness, without leaving any evidence or he 
' the original error. Thus, when a student had completed a workbook, for 

^ i „*ci-.jrv were evident. By u^sng 
. «„.iw ^hprks indicating total mastery, were 
example, only cnecKs, miuilo j ^ 

k u v hP pasily changed into the sywroi 

a 3 yn,!,ol for incorrectness that could be easi.y 

c woro treated as a natural step «n mastering ..«w 
f.jr correctness, errors were trtatta ^ 
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h«ph8s1s on a na.row band of academic tasks, will also almost 
ineviunly cause some children to believe that attempts to try for a 
value* positive outcyme will never be rewarded. Giving children who 
fare poorly in traditional academic tasks opportunities to publically 
e/C ei in other activities, however, might sustain a sense of personal 
efficacy and self worth and the belief that effort does pay off. In- 
„„t classrooms the teacher creates art environment in which academic 
excellence, narrowly defined, U cleanly more highly valued than other 
kinds of achievements. Musical, artistic, and athletic talent could be 
responded to just as enthusiastically, even if given less instructional 
time At is the teacher's task 'to find the strengths and talents of 
each child and to provide opportunities for every child, to express those , 
talents. 

In su-ary I have proposed as strategies for maintaining a sense of 
aeK worth In children: 1) evaluating on a mastery rather then a normative 
standard; 2) minimising salient public evidence of individual children's 
performance-, 3) considering.errors as a normal aspect of mastering new 
skills, and 4) providing opportunities for all children to demonstrate 
commence in an activity that is publically valued by the teacher, 
at these teaching strategies should help maintain positive achievement- 
re! .led cognitions, including self-efficacy (■! can do it or Warn it if 
, ,.,/•), high expectations for success, and if "failure" occurs (which 
it Should naturally) an assumption that continued effort will correct 
the failure. These cognitions are certainly more likely to result in . 
hi,!-, effort and continued interest in learning than will feelings of - 
intense or a perception chat no amount of effort will ever lead to 
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^M. objection to this general goal is that universally high 
^•epfons of cogence among. children may rn.lt in unrealistic 
Wf .uati.ns and aspirations in the "real world." -Maintaining high 
.notations for success within a 'particular academic context does not 
prelude realistic perceptions of an appropriate educational program or 
rustic occupational aspirations. Any normally intelligent child with 
^.„,,,= teaching cah master the elementary school curriculum and when 
children reach junior high or high school, where there is_some choice ,, 
Ejects and level of difficulty, students can be counseled to take 
courses appropriate for their aptitude and Interests. 

ro be sure, long-range educational/nd occupational aspirations 
p ,, 5e „t a difficult dilemma because as long as some occupations are more 
Mghly valued in society than others, many individuals will Perceive 
h)ghl y valued professions as unattainable. Realistic aspirations sh.uK 
b. encouraged since not all youths can become doctors, lawyers, or 
; ch oo, district superintendents. But all students should believe that . 
^ey can master the educational curriculum in which they are placed, 
they cannot, they are inappropriately placed. 

Maintaining Intrinsic Motivation . 
~^T.f the tasks regained in school seem less intrinsically re.fo.c- 
in, than the tasks children engage' if spontaneously in early childbed 
rhus ,-t is not realistic to ex,ect to rely so,ely on an intrinsic -t,»- 
MO,,, system in school. Well-informed teachers can nevertheless cap.tal.ze 
mor n on chilWs intrinsic motivational system and minimize the negat.ve 
long-term effects of extrinsic reinforcement. • 

fl ,,.e are. for e> ample, more and ,ess Htractvve ways to present 
,,,, and the creative teacher who designs learning , tasks that are ^ 
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^H, to child 11 - -tH^c reisers 

U^, who presents <. the,- du,lest, least attractive for.. - 

» ,ess obvious principle of tas, selection concerns cha,,en g e. 
Piag et e^phesized in Ms writing on co 9 nitive devest that chiidren 
« „aturaVly,inclined to practice new* de«Topino .Mil. and they ■ 
experience the g reatest a..ur.t of pleasure in acco m plishin 0 challen^ 
^ ; Opti.al pleasure derived frc. challengin, UsK, has bee,, 

- • a ctm has been fully mastered, 

^.nitrate* -by Harter (1974). Thus, once a .kill 

„ no lon 0 er intrinsically .otivating. Consider as an example the 
toa0 ,er who repeated* (and sc-et^s irr,tit*y>^ in .~ - . 
lcti vity that see»s to serve no usefu, purpose'C, 0; , tyinf and untyino 
shoes; ^ and c,osin g doors). ThV.Mll is eventually .stored an ■ 
suddenlythear it,th,tsee.eds.en 3 oya, l e-1s„o,o n0 er i ntn„s,ca l ly 

' T- 'pHncipU appiies'-to ,earnin 9 activities in the cUssroo, 
Tasks that are far bey0 „ d the child., current *,„ level or that exer -se. 
ful1 y -tared .Mil. are not „M1, to evo*e intrinsic ,ot,vat,.n. T 

. aa1 , m v own observations or 
UU a r situation is co-on in Amencon schools. My own 

class _ ind ic a te that M g h- a ch,evin g children's intrinsic *0 t,va 

syst « ar e rarely ac«\ because the academic pro 9 ro* is not so, 

c L,y individualized to \de the. with ch all on g in 9 U. s. ^ 

high 0 erfo~rs succeed in nearYy all reared academic Casts and o,. .. 

errors are often viewed with ^ dLapprov,,. Since tas^ha 

s^nt/can complete with no errors W be MM ~* 

u * tQ ,,tc turn their attention to external 
intrinsically motivating, the students turn their 

v - Thus the 100% at the top of the papei . 
reinforcements as an incentive. Thus, Mu 

. . Anchor's continued Ingn 
, poMlc display on the bulletin board, or the teacher s 

r*j..-d becor/e the primary motivators. 
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• Tne long-t,r* effects of this orientation can be seen in students 
M are more concerned about the teacher's evaluate of their work than 
ab0 ut developing academic competencies and who are humiliated by any 
gr ade lower than an A. The high-aptitude student has perhaps the most 
to lose fro. an educational environment that provides tasks which usually 
result in errorless papers and high grades rather than tasks -which^ 
.. h -a,le,,ge their competencies. By directing, high-achiev,ng students' 
auction to external rewards, this practice engenders a cautious approach 
to .earni^situations. When these individuals are given some cho,ce ,n 
acadeZtasks, th,y often select the assignment or the course that 
JZL them of a good grade rather than learning. This^s unfortunate 
for the studenfwho could benefit from greater academic challenge. It 
is jn doubtedly an explanation for many hignly competent-individual- 
(especially among females')- avoidance of science and math (see Parsons, 
Adler, Kaczefa, 1982; Parsons, Kaczala, 4 Heece, 1982). . 

,„ addition to-being challenging, tasks.need to be presented w,th 
an e^hasis on developing. competencies rather than on external evaluation. 
Haenr and his cblieagues have found in their research that children are 
m cst indined to pursue academic activities outside of schoo! that are . 
panted to them in a classroom atmosphere which de-emphasizes externa, 
evOuation. Children are less interested in continuing activity 
a„,ciated with external .Wtioi in a classroom context (Maenr, 1976; 
Haohr & StaHi,gs, 1972; Saliii , Maehr. .Sorensen, I fyans, 1978). Maebr 
argues that the emphasis on external evasion undermines children s 

■ nnfrn , in 1ea rning situations, and consequently 
sense of autonomy and control in learnmy ^ 

t.he 5 r intrinsic mot,i.v*tion. 
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Haehr's analysis may explair, why so few. junior high school students , 
, r „«oach their algebra homework with the same intensity and zeal that 
they approach such cognitive demand^ activities as dungeons and 
dragons or computer games. Dungeons and dragons apd computer games are 
not necessarily more interesting than algebra. The more important 
difference between these intellectual activities is the context in which 
they ar« encountered. An exhilerating feeling of satisfaction can • 
accompany solving'a difficult math problem. But such accomplishments 
usually occur in a content in which 'external evaluation is highly salient 
and anxiety about potential failure detracts from 'the enjoyment that 
m astery itself can produce. Algebra may never be done as enthusiastically 
as dungeons and dragons or computer games, but it could be much ( less 
oppressive if external evaluation was. less salient. 

But what about tasks that are not intrinsically appealing under any 
circumstances? Many academic tasks will seem useless and irrelevant to 
children, and consouently they will not provide them with the feeing of 
competence that is necessary for intrinsic motivation to be activated. 
Alternative strategies for motivating' children to engfge in such tasks 
must be sought. 

I( /some cases, intrinsic motivation can be activated blinking the 
immediate ta^ to. the student's long; range goals or to another activity 

For elementary-school-aged children these 
that ic more appealing, ror element, j 

.ong-range goals' need to be in' close view, as delayed reinforced 
nave .inLa! effects on young children's behavior. Not until high # 
,chr,1 ,re students likely to be motivated to engage in activities that 
' ,,, ,i„ k ed to occupational aspirations. At all ages, the Mediate task 
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, U avoid reinforce, (e.g! ,. going, outside to play) arbitrarily 

contingent on completing an ac.de.ic task.' .Reinforcement used this way 
is hkeiy to undermine whether intrinsic interest the child has in the 
task. Beginning™* on.an appeaiing project might be made contingent 
on .astering .-particular skill thatjs necessary for successfully 
completing the project. Thus, for example, building a model cty to 
scale might be made contingent on mastering certain mathematical princples. 
This kind of contingent reinforcement should enhance the value of the . 

immediate skill' to be mastered. 

There are certainly many situations in which some external rein- 
forcement seems necessary. If external^ nforcement is used sparingly, 
and if certain principles are followed, the long-term negative effects 
can be minimized. For example, if the information -value of a reward >s 
emphasized, the reward is less likely to undermine intrinsic motivate % 
than if the reward itself is emphasized.CDeci , Nezlek, & Sheinman, 
W Thus an A can „be given to provide the student with feedback 
about his er her skill attainment, but it should not be viewed as something 
tnat is valuable in itself. The teacher is better advised to say to a 
' child "You have had A>. on your last three arithmetic papers-, I guess 
y „u have mastered these concepts and are ready to go on to some new 
.,,..„„«.» rather than "Congratulations, you received the only A in the 



Gratuitous; noncontingent rewards are also not advisable. If 
.reinforcement is not made contingent on some performance standard, it 
provides no information, indeed, achievement motivation theorist, have . 
c,K, y argued that nratuiton, proise con actually cause student, U, 

«r'»MiUv Praise for poor performance i* 
U their s-j If -perceptions of abiiuy. nan . 

ft 
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i^rprotad by tM student a, evidence of the teacher's low expectation 
,o,- his or her perforce. Global, positive ructions should also be 
avoided. .Rather, rewards should be contingent on specific, clearly 
defined, accomplishments. If. external reinforcement is used according 
to thai." recommendations it should not undermine children's intrinsic . 
motivation .to learn for the sake of learning. (See Brophy, 1981', for . 
further recommendations on the effecti >e use of rewards.) 
Maiotainino inda wdgnt Self-Oirected Learning . , 

Autonomous learners must trust their owp evaluation 'and ability to 
diagnose problems -hen learning new skills. Covington and Beery (1976) 
suggest many methods for helping children develop- skills i, seK evaJua- 
tion Providing models to which children can compare their own work ..- 
one such simple technique. Encouraging children to be self critical and 
; to trust their own judgment are other. strateg- es that can be used _ 
effectively. 

Realistic personal goal setting is also necessary for autonomous 
earning. The ability to set realistic goals is criticai for the college 
•student who typica^receives little day-to-day guidance in organizing 
the work load. Clearly an. educational program in which the teacher 
tens students what to do, when to do it and how long it should take 
win .»t enhance students' abil.ity to set realistic goals, although a 
considerable amount of teacher direction may be required in the first 
few years of elementary school. Alternative modajs to this more com,on 
4i , u a.-on have been devajoped (see, for exa„, 3 le, Frank, 1980; Homme, 
W W 1965; Ricbter * Tjosvold, 1930; Thomas, 1*0; Wang * Stiles 
,076) =ome models encourage children, under the gentle guidance ..he 
* u,ch,f. to set their own ,ear„.ing.goa, S; for a specified amount of im. 
.,„,,.„ cases tbnse are formal contractual agreements. 
r.i''.i)>/A * ■ ' . * 
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„en 8 an, Stiles (1975). for exaaple. found in an intervention study . 
t „,.. assignments were .orb likely to be completed when students were 
,„ W ed to determine the order in which assignments were done. High School 
science students studied by fiainey (1965) showed mor* care and involvement 
,„ laboratory 'worlc when they were, encouraged to organize their own ■ 
experiments than when given detailed instructions and directions. 
Comparisons of classrooms varying in student autonomy have yielded 
,„,„ re sults. Oeci. Schwartz, Sheinman, * kyan (1981) observed tnat 
elementary-schoo, teachers who encouraged student autonomy, compared to 
lea chers who emphasized direct teacher control, had students with higher 
•,evels of task-involvement and a higher sense of competence. Pascarella, 
Walberg. 'Junker, t Haertel (1981) report that high school; students . . 
evidenced i»re interest in science if they were in classrooms where 
students had 'relatively greater control over learning. • • 
• „eCh OT s has" implemented educational programs that are speci finally 
ai „,ed at developing personal responsibility for learning (Decerns. 
156 8. 1972. 1978). He trains teachers to themselves «- more respons,- 
bHity and feel greater control over their das/ooms and to encourage 
' student, .to do the same. Emphasis is placed ^.participation, cho-ce, 
and freedom in the classroom. His program has resulted in student. 
,, r , ; e,,,ng greater.responsibility over the* learning, higher achieved 
scores and' even higher rates of high schooV graduation among low- income 
youth. 

,hus. many education., models encouraging greater student autonomy 
,„d independence have boon developed. . Ml of these programs offer an 
•U,,native to the more typical- classroom in whicj, students are essen- 
...,„,,„ the term coined by OoCharm. "pawns" of the teacher, in wh.ch 
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t*e tocher serves as ths sole evaluator and dispenser of rewards and 
punisvonts. Researchers have shown that these- alternative raouels of 
education often result in a higher level of intrinsic motivation, more 
independent, self-directed leading strategies, and usually a higher 
leve 1 of achievement. 

Teacher Variables « 

There are certainly other factors that affect the level of students' 
motivation. The teacher's own enthusiasm for teaching, for example, 
affects students' enthusiasm. To be sure, a teacher who communicates 
Pleasure in his or her work and who presents tasks as interesting and 
valmble is more likely to maintain student enthusiasm than the teacher 
who communicates boredom and presents tasks as though .they had no in- 
triiv. ic interest or value. - t 

Teachers' expectations are also well known to influence students' 
performance (see Brophy & Good, 1974; Good, 1981, for, reviews). Students 
who have teachers who expect them to put forth their best effort and who 
communicate that expectation are more likely to pay attention and work 
hard than are students who have a teacher who expects less. 

Whether students respect the teacher also affects the amount of 
»ff W r they exert in the classroom. This may be especially important in 
( the „. : er grades when youths are highly evaluative and sometimes distrust 
' ful ..t idutts. Without the basic respect of the students,, a high school 
teach*, ma/ find useless all of the other principles and strategies 
discussed in this paper for optimizing motivation. 

,eachers' respect" for the children may be as important as children's 
*»,-<■■ for the teacher. Whether teachers communicate positive regard 
t, .:.r 9 ach child., regardless of the. child's academic performance, may 
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be one of the most important factors in children's willingness to take ■ 
academic risks. "Monconting.nl positive regard"- (Rogers, 1951) may be 
particularly important in the early elementary grades when children are 
especially concerned about the teacher's acceptance. The teacher's 
reject for students' ideas is also important. Clearly, the teacher who 
ridicules students.' ideas is unlikely to obUin maximum participation 
and effort. 

• these and'othef teacher variables all have a bearing on the amount 
of effort children exert on academic tasks. Optimizing motivation 
therefore requires consideration of teacher ^character! sties in addition 
to teaching, and evaluative strategies and- other cl.assvoom context variables 

Conclusion 

The recommendations presented may seem reminiscent of the open 
classroom movement -of the WO's-and out of touch with the current 
ba cK-to-basics thrust. In some respects, the educational model discussed 
here actually dates back to John Oewey. But, these ideas are^not antithet, 
eel to an emphasis on basic skills or highly demanding academic, subjects. 
To the contrary, the more demanding the task, the more Important are the 
motivational factors discussed in this paper. Academic subjects like 
science and math probably suffer the most from traditional instructional 
techn.gues. These are the subjects that even highly capable students 

• hprause thev have learned to value high 

are reluctant to pursue, m part because uiey 

» grades over ah academic challenge. 

Children's disinterest in the most.basic of skills--reading-has 
often been lamented by parents. While motivation for reading has probably 
heen -t affected by the availability of television, the association of 
madin., with a highly evaluative, anxiety-provoking school context may 
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.;■„ a factor. Furthermore, reading is southing that children have 
lea rred to do in order to avoid punishment or to' gain some reward (e.g.. a 
9 ood grade). The intrinsic pleasure in reading .ay therefore not he 
apparent. Thus, the typica, response to a parent's admonishment, "why 
Wt y"h read a book instead of watching television .11 the time," may 
something like "I a!ready read the two hooks I had to make hook 
report, on this year." . Perhaps if teachers required television vie„ng 
„ homework and tested students on the content, they would watch less 

television and read more books! 

Traditional educational programs may foster more fear than joy of 

task, in the classroom and a,so to he prepared to benefit from higher . 
education programs and if we want individuals to value learning and to 
* motivated to seek learning opportunities throughout their adult 
Hues, radical changes are going to he necessaryMn educational environ- 

ments. 

But. what ahout children who have heen in our schools for many 
r , rs , those who have lost their self confidence and are convinced that 
th ny will never achieve academic success, or those who engage in academic 
JC( , vities only ,o ohtainWrnai rewards, or those who are unable- to 
„..* independently? By high school many of the students who lack self 

-.- ,+ q h onm the school environment; usually 
confidence have become alienated from tne -cno, 

th „ y ha ve begun to invest their energy in alternative domains in which 
. thoy have some chance' for success, such as sports or less socially 
sanctioned activities as gangs. Students who have become especially 
„d with external evaluations do net-develop their fuil academK 
' potential because they avoid the most demanding intellectual subject, 

X14DS/A * 44 
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"it positive evaluation has been based entirely on a competitive model, 
MK-cesi may come to then, too easily and, as a consequence, they may not 
be motivated- to aspire and work toward higher levels of excellence. Is 
high school too late to affect the motivation of these students? 

The answer is a definite no. Perhaps the most remarkable thing 
about youth ,is their ability' to respond to the demands and expectation, 
of , new environment.. That is not to say that it is easy to convince a 
tuident who has fared poorly in school for many years that he" or she can 
succeed with soma effort. Nor is it easy to convince the high achiever 
that the academic challenge of physics is worth risking the lower grade. 
But highly skilled teachers and an environment in which self-directed 
,earning is encouraged and external evaluation and competition is de-empha- 
Sized can be very effective in reacquainting students with the pleasure ^_ 
o! learning. 

To be sure, it is preferable to provide from the very beginning a 
learning environment that is conducive to self confidence, intrinsic 
motivation and independent, self-directed, learning. It is easier to 
maintain than to recreate these desirable motivational characteristic. 
wi«h which young children come to school. "But a teacher in any grade 

s, id be encouraged to create an educational context that support, 

, motivational characteristics. Students may resist at first, but 

,nan>- are likely to respond with great enthusiasm and to benefit throughout 
-viiii thood. 

Policy Implicate ons 
rhe recommendations made here are designed to serve as principles, 
-a .-s prescriptions. They must be adapted and implemented by each 
. ■ ;„r according to his or her own special stemjths and teaching style. 
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T , ust aHo be adapted to the specie, Cai-acter, sties of the stunts 

Jrt.«.*«-. cu.tura, bac,.o,.oono*for example,** — * 
,„ deterging the degree to which cooperation versos competition ,. 
resized or inflecting a whole-ciass, small-group, or individuated 
...t^etl-1 format. Each teacher nest experiment with and evaioate 
TO thods within the context of his or hor own classroom. 

, te „ y of the recordations made here for enhancing achievement 
, noti „stion are not implemented easily. They reguire considerable .Mil 
a „d dedication on the part of the teacher. Ongoing in-service trains 
„ therefore crucial. In-service programs can be useful because they 

► <.„ for teachers to share ideas 5nd strategies with 
provide an opportunity for teacners uu 

•ach other and to become acguainted with recent developments in educational 
• search. Educational researchers in achievement motivation have done 

7 ' 1 , x, ♦ „ t.st the basic assumptions presented 
-onMderable experimental work to test the oasic 

, le ,.e and they have implemented and eva,uated educationa, programs that 

a PP l y these motivational principles to real Cassrooms. Teachers would 

*•«. f^« m a familiarity with this work, 
certainly benefit from a Tami ua. 

To facilitate the application of research findings to the classroom, 
national researcbers must be encouraged' to communicate tbeir research 
„„dings in ways that are understandable and useful to teachers. This 

,• koH in oart by stipulating such conwuni cation in 
could bo accomplished, in part, oy v 

grants from federal agencies. 

Administrative support at the school level is essential. Teachers 
Cas-room reguirements generally do not allow time for the continued 
,rai'„ng that is critical to their effectiveness in the classroom. Some 
,.„,... t i.n Cassroom time wou,d be necessary to enable most teachers 
... ...,,eHt fro. an in-service training program. Reduced class size. 
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the „r.t and sec*. ^ -1- also * advisaM.^duaiua- 
, „„ is difficult in these grades because children Ucic the matunty and 
sc „ooi experience that 1. necessary for self-dlrected learning. Vet 
ex periences in the first fei grades in school often set a child on a 
co urse that is dlfflcuU to reverse hereafter and smaiier cUss s ;Z es 
WJ ld racimate the application of the motivational principl.s messed 
,l,„v* to set. IM on the right course. , 

■ Host of these policy recordations have a price tag on the,. bU 
th o potential gain in student achievement seems to me to outweigh 
" modest cost.- ,y o^iew is that attracting talented indiviudals t, , - 
>M profession „„ ouimately have the greyest impact on students 

Ovation and excellence in education. But this is a policy ,ssue 

of this paper Considerable progress could be made now 
bovond the scope of this paper. .. 
^-optimizing students, motivation to learn by proving teach r, 
•; itn Jledge and administrative encouragement .hich.il allow them o 
t „ d thc lrad1t ional model of education that most teachers experl 
snced as students and that still predominates in American ci.ssr.oa, 
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